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WORLD  DRIED  APPLE  PRODUCTION  LOWER 


The  1944  preliminary  estimate  of  dried-apple  production  in  the  four  leading  commercial 
producing  countries  is  23,700  short  tons  compared  with  25,500  tons  in  1943  and  28,500  tons  in 
1942.  The  estimate  represents  only  a  slight  reduction  from  the  5- year  (1938-1942)  average  of 
23,800  tons,  but  it  is  6  percent  under  the  10-year  (1933-1942)  average  of  25,100  tons  and 
considerably  below  the  all-time  high  of  30,400  tons  recorded  in  1939.  Increased  production 
is  reported  in  1944  for  Australia  and  Canada,  but  output  in  South  Africa  remained  at  the  1943 
level,  while  that  in  the  United  States  showed  a  sharp  decline.  Production  in  Australia, 
Canada,  and  South  Africa  has  shown  a  steady  increase  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  that 
of  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  widely.  Considerable  expansion  of  production  facilities 
has  taken  place  in  all  countries  producing  dried  apples  except  in  the  United  States. 


APPLES,  DRIED:    Estimated  production  in  specified  countries,  1933-1944 
(Rounded  to  nearest  100  short  tons) 


YEAR 

AUSTRALIA 

CANADA 
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TOTAL 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Shor t  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Average  - 

1933-1942   

600 

3,100 

100 

3,800 

21,300 

25. 100 

1938-1942  .... 

700 

3,800 

200 

4,700 

19,100 

23,800 

Annual  - 

1933   

400  . 

1,900 

100 

2,400 

25,  800 

28,200 

1934  

400 

2,200 

100 

2,700 

19,500 

22,200 

1935  

400 

2,200 

100 

2,700 

25,800 

28,500 

1936   

600 

2,400 

100 

3,100 

20,700 

23,800 

1937   

600 

3,000 

100 

3,700 

25,500 

29,200 

1938   

500 

1,300 

100 

1,900 

20,000 

21,900 

1939   

400 

4,500 

100 

5,000 

25,400 

30,400 

1940   

600 

3,000 

200 

3,800 

12,000 

15,800 

1941   

900 

4,300 

100 

5,300 

17,000 

22,300 

1942   

1,300 

5,900 

300 

7,500 

21,000 

28  ,'500 

1943  a/   

1,900 

5,900 

200 

8,000 

17, 500 

25,500 

1944  a/   

4,000 

6,000 

200 

10,200 

13,500 

23,700 

Official   sources.      a/  Preliminary  estimates. 


Dried-apple  production  was  relatively 
unimportant  in  Australia  before  the  war.  In 
the  past  3  or  4  years,  however,  production 
has  been  expanding  rapidly.  The  1944  pre- 
liminary estimate  is  4,000  short  tons,  as 
compared  with  1,900  tons  in  1943  and  1,300 
tons  in  1942.  The  estimate  is  nearly  seven 
times  larger  than  the  10-year  (1933-1942) 
average  and  nearly  six  times  larger  than  the 
5-year  (1938-1942)  average. 

Tasmania  is  the  largest  producer,  ac- 
counting for  about  89  percent  of  the  total, 
followed  by  Western  Australia  with  about  8 
percent.  The  balance  is  produced  in  South 
Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South  Wales. 
In  Tasmania,   the  chief  varieties  of  apples 


being  dried  are  Sturmer,  French  Crab,  and 
Cleopatra.  In  Western  Australia  the  va- 
rieties used  are  Rokewood,  Granny  Smith,  and 
Dunn's  Favorite.  The  varieties  that  are 
suitable  and  available  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  drying  in  South  Australia  are 
Rome  Beauty  and  Cleopatra. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  three 
new  dehydration  plants  have  been  put  into 
operation  in  Western  Australia,  two  in  South 
Australia,  and  one  in  Tasmania.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  new  plants,  all  designed  pri- 
marily for  apple  drying,  was  financed  by  the 
Government.  In  addition  to  the  new  plants, 
facilities  were  modernized  and  capacity 
increased  in  the  older  plants. 
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The  increased  activity  in  this  field 
was  a  direct  result  of  the  war,  which  dis- 
rupted the  pre-war  export  qf  fresh  fruit, 
and  domestic  markets  were  unable  to  absorb 
the  total  production  at  profitable  prices. 
The  saving  in  ocean  freight  space  made  pos- 
sible by  shipping  apples  in  dried  form, 
together  with  a  good  demand  for  diried  fruit 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  the  armed 
forces,  brought  about  a  rapid  expansion  in 
this  industry. 

The  output  of  Australian  apple  dryers 
has  been  diverted  largely  to  wartime  uses, 
for  the  armed  forces  and  for  export  to  over- 
seas destinations.  During  the  past  2  years 
only  small  quantities  have  been  released  for 
civilian  use.  The  future  of  the  industry 
after  the  war  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this 
time.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  an 
increasing  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
ports will  be  supplied  by  Australian  dried 
apples  at  the  expense  of  American  exports. 
Australian  dried-apple  exports  before  the 
war,  though  very  small,  were  made  to  India, 
Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. This  business  no  doubt  will  be  re- 
sumed after  the  war. 

The  1944  preliminary  estimate  of  dried- 
apple  production  in  Canada  is  6,000  short 
tons  as  compared  with  5,900  tons  in  each  of 
the  2  previous  years.  The  estimate  shows  a 
94-percent  increase  from  the  10-year  (1933- 
1942)  average  and  a  58-percent  increase  over 
the  5-year  (1938-1942)  average.  Production 
has  shown  a  considerable  increase  since  the 
start  of  the  war. 

The  principal  production  is  in  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  normally 
produces  about  93  percent  of  the  Canadian 
total.  The  main  apple -produc ing  center  is 
in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  principally  in  the 
counties  of  Queens,  Lunenberg,  Annapolis, 
Kings,  and  Hants.  Practically  all  the  bal- 
ance is  produced  in  the  Okanagan  Valley 
apple- growing  area  of  British  Columbia. 

According  to  Dominion  authorities  a 
great  many  different  varieties  of  apples  are 
dried  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  princioal  ones 
appear  to  be  Stark,  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin, 
Blenheim,  Ribston,  and  Northern  Spy.  Brit- 
ish Columbia  driers  tend  to  favor  Jonathans, 
but  also  use  Mcintosh  and  Rome  Beauty. 


At  the  present  time  11  plants  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  4  in  British  Columbia  are  en- 
gaged in  dried-apple  production.  There 
is  one  plant  in  Ontario  that  produces  de- 
hydrated apples  for  the  production  of  mince- 
meat. This  plant  uses  only  cull  apples 
of  various  common  varieties  found  in  that 
Province. 

The  Canadian  per  capita  consumption  of 
dried  apples  is  comparatively  large.  While 
exports  are  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  foreign  countries,  some  quantities  are 
also  imported,  mostly  from  the  United  States. 
The  total  volume  of  this  export- import  trade 
is  not  large,  though  in  the  past  3  years  it 
has  shown  a  considerable  increase.  The 
increased  production  and  trade  in  dried 
apples  is  a  result  of  wartime  emergencies, 
such  as  the  loss  of  the  fresh-apple  export 
markets  and  the  need  to  supply  space-saving 
dried  fruits  to  the  armed  forces  and  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

While  security  regulations  prevent  the 
dessemination  of  recent  trade  data,  it  may 
be  stated  that  exports  are  continuing  at  a 
higher  rate  than  in  the  pre-war  period.  The 
high  rate  of  per  capita  consumption  in  Can- 
ada as  compared  with  other  countries  is 
perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  no 
other  dried  fruits  in  significant  commercial 
quantities  are  produced  in  the  Dominion. 
Consequently,  other  dried  fruits,  all  im- 
ported,  are  more  expensive. 

The  future  of  the  expanded  Canadian 
dried-apple  industry  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
As  the  shipping  situation  improves  after  the 
war,  heavy  shipments  abroad  of  fresh  fruit 
may  again  be  made.  There  probably  will  be 
less  emphasis  on  saving  shipping  space  at 
that  time.  Moreover,  there  is  also  a  proba- 
bility that  dried  apples  will  meet  with  less 
consumer  favor  in  Europe  than  during  the  war 
period.  Demand  for  supplies  of  dried  fruit 
of  all  kinds  for  the  armed  forces  will  be 
greatly  reduced.  Canadian  production  most 
likely  will  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the 
very  modest  pre-war  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  may  find  supplies  for  limited 
sales  abroad.  In  view  of  these  factors,  it 
seems  doubtful  at  this  time  whether  present 
production  levels  will  be  maintained  after 
the  war. 
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The  preliminary  estimate  for  dried- 
apple  production  during  1944  in  the  Union  o\ 
South  Africa  is  200  short  tons,  which  is  the 
same  as  for  1943  and  equivalent  to  the  5- 
year  (1938-1942)  average.  The  largest  pro- 
duction on  record  to  date  was  300  tons  in 
1942,  or  three  times  larger  than  the  10-year 
(1933-1942)  average.  During  the  20  years 
prior  to  this  war,  South  Africa  was  among 
the  least  important  producers  of  this  com- 
modity, the  output  averaging  only  around  100 
tons  annually. 

The  production  of  apples  in  South  Af- 
rica got  off  to  a  bad  start  after  the  first 
World  War,  because  the  trees  were  planted  in 
areas  where  climatic  conditions  were  un- 
favorable. Furthermore,  varieties  were 
planted  that  were  not  suitable  to  the  area, 
even  though  climatic  conditions  were  favor- 
able. After  considerable  study  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  private  growers,  the  high-lying 
ground,  where  relatively  cold  temperatures 
are  experienced  during  winter,  was  selected, 
and  certain  varieties  were  considered  satis- 
factory. 

The  Longkloof  region  is  one  of  these 
areas.  In  pre-war  years  it  produced  only 
150,000  boxes.  On  the  basis  of  new  plant- 
ings, a  potential  crop  of  six  times  that 
size  should  be  available  eventually.  It  is 
in  this  area  and  in  southwestern  sections  of 
the  Union  where  limited  quantities  of  dried 
apples  now  are  being  produced.  Thus  far, 
dried-apple  production  has  been  largely  of  a 
byproduct  nature  and  hardly  sufficient  to  do 
more  than  take  care  of  domestic  needs  and 
provide  a  limited  quantity  for  export  to 
other  nearby  British  Colonies ,  such  as  Rho- 
desia. 

The  fresh- fruit  industry  in  the  Union 
had  depended  largely  on  overseas  shipments, 
mostly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  war  made 
such  shipments  difficult  if  not  impossible, 
and  here,  as  in  other  countries,  production 
of  necessity  had  to  be  geared  to  war  needs. 
The  result  was  that  growers  began  to  look 
about  for  other  outlets  for  their  apples. 
Dehydration  was  still  in  its  infancy,  but 
plans  were  worked  out  to  build  new  plants 
and  obtain  necessary  machinery  to  expand  the 
industry.  These  operations  are  continuing 
at   the  present  time.     Several   new  fruit 


dehydrators  came  into  operation  in  1944,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  dried-apple  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  other  dried  fruits, 
will  be  much  larger  in  the  future. 

As  in  other  countries  that-came  into 
the  dried-apple  deal  with  increased  produc- 
tion because  of  the  war,  the  future  of  the 
industry  in  the  Union  is  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  pre-war  years  very  small  auantities  were 
imported  from  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
while  at  the  same  time  small  quantities  were 
exported  to  nearby  Colonies  of  Britain.  :it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  at  this  time  that 
the  Union  will  not  have  to  import  any  dried 
apples  after  the  war  and  that  attempts  will 
have  to  be  made  instead  to  develop  export 
markets  and  to  stimulate  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  Union  also  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
the  Empire  preference  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  therefore  stands  in  a  more  favorable 
position  with  regard  to  exports  to  that 
market  than  the  United  States  and  other  non- 
British  countries.  It  seems  likely  that  any 
exportable  surplus  beyond  the  needs  of  South 
Africa  and  other  nearby  British  countries 
will  find  its  way  to  the  United  Kingdom 
markets  in  competition  with  American  and 
Canadian  dried  apples.  The  total  shipments' 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  early  post-war 
period  are  not  likely  to  exceed  200  or  300 
tons . 

Dried-apple  production  in  Latin  America 
is  unimportant,  totaling  less  than  100  tons 
a  year,  with  no  indications  of  any  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  near  future.  Argentina 
produced  its  largest  quantity  in  1938  when 
88  short  tons  were  reported.  Indications 
are  that  Chile  produces  between  10  and  20 
tons  a  year . 

These  countries  could  increase  their 
production  substantially  provided  there  was 
sufficient  export  demand.  The  insignificant 
production  to  date  has  been  used  domes- 
tically though  a  few  small  exports  were  made 
to  neighboring  countries.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  any  material  expansion  will 
take  place  in  the  immediate  post-war  period, 
especially  in  view  of  the  increase  in  pro- 
duction in  countries  enjoying  Empire  pref- 
erence privileges  in  the  important  United 
Kingdom  market . 
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The  1944  preliminary  estimate  of  dried- 
apple  production  in  the  Uni.ted  States,  to- 
taling 13,500  short  tons,  shows  a  23-percent 
decline  from  that  of  1943,  and  a  36-percent 
decline  from  1942.  The  preliminary  esti- 
mate is  also  29  percent  below  the  5-year 
(1938-1942)  average  and  37  percent  below 
the  10-year  (1933-1942)  average. 

Dried  apples  were  among  the  first  dried 
fruits  produced  in  the  United  States  for 
export  purposes.  The  center  of  production 
moved  with  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
country.  During  the  Civil  War  period,  com- 
mercial production  for  export  was  found  in 
the  Eastern  States  only.  The  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  apple  industry  in  Pacific  Coast 
States  since  that  time  has  moved  the  largest 
production  center  to  those  States.  Cali- 
fornia for  many  years  has  been  the  leading 
State,  followed  in  recent  years  by  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon.  In  the  Eastern  States,  New 
York  reached  its  peak  production  in  1928 
with  9,000  tons  but  has  shown  a  steady  de- 
cline since  that  year.  Arkansas  reached  its 
peak  production  of  4,000  tons  in  1919  and 
has  likewise  declined. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  dried  apples,  with  ex- 
ports averaging  13,400  tons  during  the  5 
years  just  prior  to  the  war.  The  exports 
represent  about   57  percent   of   the  total 


estimated  production  during  that  period. 
The  per  capita  domestic  consumption  of  this 
commodity  in  the  United  States  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  in  other  producing  countries, 
which  is  due  to  the  plentiful  supply  of 
dried,  canned,  and  fresh  fruits  of  all  va- 
rieties. 

In  5  pre-war  fiscal  years  the  largest 
export  outlet  for  American  dried  apples  was 
the  Netherlands  with  an  average  of  about 
4,100  tons.  The  other  outlets  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  were  France,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  European  countries 
combined  were  the  destination  for  an  average 
of  12,800  tons.  The  entire  group  of  Latin 
American  countries  averaged  only  85  tons. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  bulk  of 
the  United  States  exports  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  though  a  few  were  sent  also  to 
Sweden  and  other  neutral  countries. 

The  post-war  export  outlook  at  this 
time  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  because 
of  the  growing  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  war  period  has  witnessed  con- 
siderable emphasis  on  dehydrated  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  order  to  save  shipping  space. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  war-blighted  coun- 
tries will  have  had  enough  dehydrated  foods 
to  make  them  prefer  fresh  fruits  to  the 
extent  that  dried  will  be  hard  to  move. 

W.  R.  Schreiber 


CANADIAN  POULTRY  OUTPUT  HIGH  TO  MEET  DOMESTIC  AND  EXPORT  DEMAND 


Production  of  eggs  and  poultry  meat  in  Canada  in  1945  are  both  expected  to  surpass  last 
year's  record  output.  As  a  result  of  increased  demand  in  Canada  and  abroad,  production  of 
all  poultry  products  has  greatly  expanded  during  the  war  years.  From  1939  to  1944,  produc- 
tion of  eggs  increased  by  64  percent  and  that  of  poultry  meat  by  27  percent.  The  greatest 
increase  in  each  case  has  been  made  since  1941.  In  1945  another  increase  of  6  percent  in 
egg  output  and  1  percent  in  that  of  poultry  meat  is  expected  by  Canadian  officials. 

In  1939,   hens  and  chickens  on  farms  on  time,   poultry  numbers  in  British  Columbia 


June  1  numbered  about  58  million,  which 
figure  is  close  to  the  1930-1939  average 
annual  number  for  that  date.  The  number  had 
increased  28  percent  by  1943  and  48  percent 
by  1944.  The  rate  of  increase  since  1939 
has  been  greatest  in  the  Prairie  Frovinces, 
followed  by  large  increases  in  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Ontario,  the  larg- 
est poultry  Province  with  30  percent  of  the 
hens  and  chickens,  shows  a  21-percent  in- 
crease during   that  period.     At    the  same 


declined  by  12  percent. 

An  estimated  375  million  dozen  eggs 
were  produced  in  Canada  in  1944  as  against 
322  million  dozen  in  1943  and  229  million  in 
1939.  Production  increased  very  little  dur- 
ing the  first  2  years  of  the  war,  but  in 
1942  it  rose  sharply  and  was  followed  by 
heavy  increases  in  1943  and  1944.  Produc- 
tion is  expected  to  reach  a  peak  in  1945. 
The  1944  Canadian  output  is  about  8  percent 
of   the  production   in   the  United  States, 
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which  seems  to  have  reached  its  wartime 
peak  in  1944,  one  year  ahead  of  Canada. 
Like  that  of  the  United  States,  the  high 
wartime  output  of  eggs  is  a  result  of  higher 
production  per  hen,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
crease in  number  of  hens  annually.  Output 
per  hen  rose  from  111  eggs  in  1939  to  116  in 
1943. 

Egg  production  has  been  stimulated  by 
Government  buying  for  mutual  aid  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  by  higher  incomes  of 
urban  consumers  in  Canada.  Domestic  per 
capita  consumption  increased  from  an  aver- 
age of  244  eggs  in  1935-1939  to  300  in  1944. 
Consumption  increased  rapidly  after  1941, 
when  meat  supplies  became  tight  and  meat 
rationing  was  introduced.  Of  the  total 
1944  production,  about  79  percent  remained 
for  consumption  in  Canada. 

Exports  in  1945  amounted  to  about  80 
million  dozens,  of  which  a  large  part  went 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  dried  form.  After 
a  lapse  of  2  years,  shipments  of  shell  eggs 
to  the  United  Kingdom  were  resumed  in  late 
1944.  Shipments  of  fresh  shell  eggs  are 
expected  to  average  between  5  and  6  million 
dozens  per  month  during  the  present  winter. 
The  British  Ministry  of  Food  expects  to  take 
18  million  dozens  of  storage  eggs  for  ship- 
ment in  the  fall  of  1945.  It  has  also  asked 
for  an  indication  of  the  quantities  of  fresh 
eggs  likely  to  be  available  for  export  from 
September  to  December  1945.  All  such  1945 
shipments  will  be  in  addition  to  a  minimum 
of  7,500  long  tons  of  dried  eggs  (approxi- 
mately 50  million  dozens)  specified  in  the 
current  contract  between  the  Ministry  and 
the  Canadian  Government.  Altogether,  upward 
of  100  million  dozens  are  expected  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1945. 

With  approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
present  production  of  eggs  thus  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  export  outlets,  Canadian 
producers  are  apprehensive  about  the  future 
of  the  industry  in  Canada.  Retention  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  outlet  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  several  years,  however, 
is  favored  by  several  factors,  but  some 
downward  adjustment  in  price  is  expected 
after  1946.  Relatively  low  grain  prices 
and  shorter  shipping  distances  as  compared 
to  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  will  favor 


the  Canadian  industry,  especially  in  the 
case  of  shell  eggs.'  British  consumers  are 
getting  less  than  one-half  the  shell  eggs 
they  obtained  in  pre-war  days,, with  many 
individuals  having  a  ration  of  only  one 
shell  egg  per  month.  While  the  deficiency 
has  been  made  up  largely  in  the  form  of 
dried  eggs,  considerable  demand  for  shell 
eggs  is  expected  as  supplies  become  avail- 
able. Grain  and  feed  supplies  available  to 
producing  countries  of  Europe  formerly  sup- 
plying the  British  market  are  likely  to  be 
limited  for  several  years,  and  the  tendency 
toward  Empire  preference  will  favor  the 
Canadian  producer  also.  The  present  level 
of  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  which  a  substantial  part  is  in  dried 
form,  equals  approximately  25  eggs  per  per- 
son in  that  country  annually  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  40  percent  of  the  pre-war 
imports  of  shell  eggs. 

Canadian  producers  have  been  advised 
not  to  expand  their  flocks  further  but  to 
take  steps  to  secure  maximum  production  from 
existing  flocks.  They  have  been  urged  to 
plan  toward  more-efficient  and  lower-cost 
production,  thus  to  enhance  participation 
in  the  peacetime  British  market,  which  will 
be  based  upon  competitive  prices.  The  ne- 
cessity of  producing  eggs  and  poultry  of 
high  quality  ha*  been  stressed.  The  better 
returns  secured  by  poultrymen  during  the  war 
has  enabled  producers  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  flocks  to  this  end  of  more  effi- 
ci»ri.  production  and  to  adopt  better  feeding 
and  handling  practices. 

Poultry-meat  production  in  Canada  in 
1944  is  officially  estimated  at  289  million 
pounds.  Production  in  1939  was  227  million 
pounds,  and  this  level  continued  through 
1941.  The  output  increased  in  1942  to  274 
million  pounds  and  in  1943  to  279  million. 
Canadian  officials  indicate  that  only  a 
1-percent  increase  in  output  is  expected 
in  1945  over  last  year.  As  the  estimated 
output  of  poultry  meat  has  increased  only 
27  percent  since  1939,  as  compared  to  an 
increase  of  48  percent  in  the  number  of 
chickens  on  June  1  and  64  percent  in  eggs 
produced,  it  is  beli  eved  that  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  expansion  in  the  industry  has 
not  been  shown  in  meat  output.     A  higher 
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output  in  1945  than  at  present  anticipated 
may  be  forthcoming. 

Movement  of  poultry  from  storage  and 
from  packers  has  been  heavy,  due  to  buying 
of  dressed  poultry  by  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food  and  the  United  States  Government. 
Exports  of  dressed  poultry  for  1944  to  De- 
cember 6  to  the  British  Food  Ministry  to- 
taled 2  million  pounds;  to  the  United  States 
War  Shipping  Administration,  2  million; 
the  United  States  Army,  17.6  million;  and 
to  private  dealers  in  the  United  States 
2.2  million.  Live-poultry  sales  to  United 
States  dealers  reached  approximately  3  mil- 
lion pounds.  Altogether,  about  26.8  million 
pounds,  mostly  chicken  and  fowl,  were  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  in  the  first  11  months  of  1944. 

LATE  COMMODITY 

GRAMS,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS,  AND  FEEDS 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  DROUGHT 
REDUCES  CORN  CROP 

Despite  some  rains  received  during 
January,  recent  reports  indicate  continued 
deterioration  of  the  corn  crop  due  to  a 
prolonged  drought  in  many  areas.  Current 
trade  estimates  now  place  the  prospective 
Corn  harvest  below  last  year's  reduced  out- 
turn and  considerably  below  average.  If 
such  a  decline  occurs,  little  or  no  surplus 
for  export  may  be  expected  during  the  coming 
season.  The  1944  wheat  crop  was  also  re- 
duced, increasing  the  deficit  position  of 
wheat  in  the  Union.  (Also  see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  December  18,  1944.) 

VEGETABLE  OILS  AND  OILSEEDS 

ARGENTINA'S  VEGETABLE-OILSEED 
PRODUCTION  REDUCED 


The  domestic  demand  for  poultry  has 
also  been  brisk,  and  all.  poultry  has  been 
moving  at  or  near  ceiling  prices.  Supplies 
of  all  poultry  appear  ample,  however,  with 
a  large  quantity  of  good  heavy  chickens 
available.  The  quality  is  good,  and  with 
adequate  stocks  on  hand  Canadian  consumers 
should  be  able  to  procure  their  needs. 

The  strong  export  and  domestic  demand 
in  1944  has  placed  poultry  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  heavy  storage  stocks  on 
hand  January  1  and  February  1  a  year  ago. 
As  current  world  supplies  of  beef,  mutton 
and  lamb,  and  pork  are  far  short  of  the 
world  demand  for  meats  and  are  apt  to  remain 
so  for  a  time,  market  prospects  for  Canadian 
poultry  appear  bright  . for  3  or  more  years. 

Floyd  E.  Davis 

DEVELOPMENTS 

29,500,000  bushels,  compared  with  the  first 
official  forecast  of  33,000,000.  Trade 
estimates  for  sunflower  seed  and  cottonseed 
are  882,000  and  185,000  short  tons,  respec- 
tively, compared  with  1,142,000  and  230,000 
tons  in  1944.  There  has  been  no  indication 
as  yet  of  the  size  of  the  peanut  cropC 

BRAZILIAN  VEGETABLE  OIL 
EXPORTS  MAY  BE  LARGER 

Despite  the  fact  that  Brazilian  cotton- 
seed and  castor-bean  production  are  expected 
to  be  smaller  than  in  recent  years,  the 
exportable  surplus  of  cottonseed  oil  may  be 
larger  due  to  the  carry-over  from  last  year. 
The  babassu  and  oiticica  crops  look  promis- 
ing, and  exports  may  exceed  those  of  the 
past  2  years. 

There  have  been  no  exports  of  cotton- 
seed from  Brazil  since  1941,  and  shipments 
of  oil  have  been  greatly  reduced.  The  out- 
look for  the  current  year,  however,  is  en- 
couraging. When  the  Government  reduced  the 
ceiling  price  on  cottonseed  oil  in  November 
1944,  it  brought  this  product  within  a  com- 
petitive export  price  range.  If  the  present 
price  policy  and  quota  allocations  for  do- 
mestic use  continue,  shipments  in  1945  may 
reach  30,000  to  50,000  short  tons. 


Argentina's  1945  vegetable-oil  supply 
is  expected  to  be  much  smaller  than  that  of 
last  year,  when  flaxseed  production  was 
about  average,  and  record  crops  of  sunflower 
seed,  peanuts,  and  cottonseed  were  pro- 
duced.    The  flaxseed  crop  is  now  placed  at 
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Brazilian  caster-bean  trade  has  been 
greatly  depressed  since  the  middle  of  1944, 
when  the  United  States  discontinued  its 
purchase  programs.  The  Sio  Paulo  planted 
acreage  for  harvest  in  1945  was  reduced,  and 
gathering  of  the  wild  and  semiwild  crops  was 
discouraged  by  the  lor?  or  ices  that  prevailed 
in  1944.  In  recent  weeks,  however,  the 
increase  in  prices  from  $55.00  to  above 
$65.00  per  short  ton  has  renewed  interest  in 
castor  beans,  and  exports  are  expected  to 
range  between  145,000  and  155,000  tons  dur- 
ing 1945.  In  addition,  8,000  or  9,000  tons 
of  oil  may  be  available  for  export. 

Indications  point  to  an  improved  col- 
lection of  babassu  kernels  with  an  export- 
able surplus  of  25,000  tons  of  kernels  and 
possibly  500  tons  of  oil  during  the  current 
year.  While  the  size  of  this  year's  oiti- 
ic ice  production  has  not  been  released,  the 
outlook  is  favorable.  With  a  carry-over 
of  about  8,000  tons  of  oiticica  oil  from 
1944  and  possibly  an  equal  amount  from  this 
year's  crop,  shipments  may  be  substantially 
iahove  those  of  the  past  3  years. 

CQ110H  AND  OTHER  FIBERS 
IN  SAO  PABLO  COTTON  AREAS 

The  condition  of  the  1944-*45  cotton 
crop  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  is  reported  to  be 
about  normal  4 inee  the  second  drought  of  the 
•season  was  broken  by  rains  in  late  December 
and  early  January.  The  area  planted  i« 
believed- to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
4,518,000  acres  planted  last  year.  Only 
"875,000  sacks  (of  66  pounds  each)  of  seed 
were  distributed  by  authorized  agencies,  in 
comparison  with  887,000  last  year,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  seed  purchased  for 
the  1944-45  crop  was  used  for  replanting. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Bra- 
zil on  December  27,  1944,  indicates  that  the 
change  in  the  cotton  loan  rate  reported 
earlier  in  December  was  not  as  great  as  it 
first  appeared.  A  sales  and  consignment  tax 
of  1.4  percent  or  1.-26  cruzeiros  per  arroba 
(0.21  cent  per  pound)  based  on  the  gross 
loan  rate  of  90  cruzeiros  (14.82  cents)  was 
abolished.  Net  returns  for  cotton  placed 
under  loan  were  thus  raised  by  this  amount 


to  around  83.26  cruzeiros  (13.71  cents) 
after  ether  charges  for  handling  are  de- 
ducted. These  remaining  charges  were  item- 
ized, in  the  Bank's  statement,  for  a  4-month 
period  instead  of  6  months,  showing  a  net 
return  of  85.4  cruzeiros  (14.06  cents)  for 
cotton  placed  under  loan.  The  loan  period 
apparently  extends  for  6  months  from  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  date  on  which  the  new  rate 
of  90  cruzeiros  was  announced,  and  loans 
granted  after  that  date  are  for  shorter 
periods.  Interest  and  warehouse  charges  are 
reduced  accordingly,,  but  other  charges  are 
in  the  nature  of  fees  and  do  not  vary. 

.  The  basic  loan  rates  mentioned  above 
apply  to  cotton  delivered  at  warehouses  in 
the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  Freight  costs  to  Sao 
Paulo  are  deducted  from  the  loan  price  when 
the  cotton  is  delivered  at  interior  points. 

WEEKLY  COTTON  PR  ICES 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cot- 
ton price  quotations  on  foreign  markets, 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON:    Price  of  certain  foreign  growths 


and  qualities  in  specified  markets 


MARKET  LOCATION, 

:  DATE 

:  PRICE 

KIND,  AND  QUALITY 

:  ms 

:  PER  POUND 

Cents 

Alexandria  (spot) 

Ashmouni ,  F.  G.  F.  

.  :  1-25 

29.23 

Giza  7,  F.G.F..  

. :  1-25 

32. 15 

Karnak,  F.G.F.  . 

.  :  1-25 

31.94 

Bombay  (March  futures) 

17.81 

Bombay  (spot) 

Kampala,  East  African  ... 

. :  1-25 

36.31 

Buenos  Aires  (spot) 

14.72 

Lime  (spot) 

15.47 

Recife  (spot) 

12.51 

Sertao,  Type  5  

.:  1-25 

13. 50 

Sao  Paulo  (spot) 

14.24 

Tor re on  (spot) 

Middling,  15/16"   

. :  1-27: 

18.11 

Compiled  from  weekly  cables  from  representa- 
tive* abroad. 
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TOBACCO 

KEXICO'STOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
TO  BE  LARGER 

The  1944-45  tobacco  crop  in  Mexico,  on 
the  basis  of  favorable  early  season  weather 
conditions,  may  total  66  mi  1 1  ion  .pounds , 
from  a  planted  area  of  about  74,000  acres. 
In  1943^44,  production  amounted  to  about 
44  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  an  aver- 
age production  of  about  41  million  pounds 
for  the  5  years,  1938-39  through  1942-43. 
The  1944-45  production  in  Nayarit,  Mexico's 
principal  tobacco-producing  State,  will 
probably  amount  to  about  44  million  pounds. 
Most  of  the  leaf  grown  in  Nayarit  consists 
of  light  varieties,  and  it  is  the  only  re- 
gion producing  flue-cured  leaf.  Prepara- 
tions are  reported  to  be  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  26  new  flue-curing  barns, 
and,  if  they  are  completed  for  use  during 
the  1944-45  season,  about  126  barns  a_re 
expected  to  be  in  operation.  The  country's 
total  production  is  sufficient  to  provide 
for  practically  all  of  its  leaf  requirements. 

Mexico's  imports  of  leaf  and  products 
during  the  12  months,    July- June  1943-44, 
totaled  1,095,000  pounds   and  were  about 
double  the  imports    for    the  preceding  12 
months.     Imports  of  leaf  in  1943-44,  princi- 
pally burley  from  the  United  States,  totaled 
950,000  pounds,   compared  with  only  457,000 
pounds  in  1942-43.     Imports  of  cigarettes  in 
1943-44  amounted  to  137,000  pounds,   as  com- 
pared with  84,000  pounds  during  1942-43, 
and  imports  of  other  products  during  both 
periods  were  insignificant. 

Exports  of  leaf  and  products  from  Mexi- 
co have  never  amounted  to  more  than  a  few 
hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly,   and  in  late 
years  have  been  insignificant.      In  recent 
weeks,    however,    some  Mexican   firms  have 
received  inquiries   from  United  States  con- 
cerns regarding  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
both  leaf  and  products.     Reports  state  that 
one  American  firm  has  placed  a  trial  order 
for  cigarettes,  and  other  importers  have  in- 
quired concerning  supplies  of  cigar  wrappers. 
The  Mexican  tobacco  industry  is  geared  pri- 
marily to  meeting  demands  for  domestic  con- 
sumption,   and  manufacturing  concerns  are 
working  at  capacity  to  fill  those  demands. 


Under  the  circumstances,  the  Mexican  tobacco 
trade  has  shown  little  interest  in  supplying 
temporary  foreign  markets  at  the  risk  of 
losing  part  of  the  well-established  domestic 
market. 

VALUE  OF  CUBA'S 
I9W  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 

Cuba's  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  and 
products  in  1944  reached  an  all-time  record 
value  of  $51,700,000  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  National  Commission  for 
Propaganda  and  Defense  of  Havana  Tobacco. 
The  largest  previous  valuation  occurred  in 
1920,  when  $48,700,000  was  reported  as  the 
value  of  Cuba's  tobacco  exports.  About  90 
percent  of  the  1944  exports  were  to  the 
United  States,  slightly  less  than  3  percent 
to  Spain,  2  percent  to  Argentina,  and  lesser 
quantities  to  Canada,  Chile,  and  other  coun- 
tries. 

Higher  prices  in  1944  raised  the  value 
of  leaf  imports  from  $22,500,000  in  1943  to 
$33,700,000,  although  the  quantity  of  leaf 
exported  in  1944  was  about  6  percent  below 
the  34.4  million  pounds  exported  during  the 
previous  year.  Exports  of  cigars  in  1944 
totaled  about  181.3  million  pieces  valued  at 
$17,800,000  as  compared  with  65.9  million 
pieces,  valued  at  $5,400,000  in  1943.  Most 
of  the  large  increase  in  cigar  shipments 
is  attributed  to  purchases  for  the  United 
States  armed  forces.  Exports  of  cigarettes 
and  smoking  tobacco  in  1944  were  relatively 
unimportant . 

FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  AND  HUTS 

CITRUS  PRODUCTION 
IN  ARGENTINA  LOWER 

The  1943-44  orange  crop  in  Argentina 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture at  8,269,000  boxes,  a  decrease  of  41 
percent  from  the  1942-43  crop  of  14,046,000 
boxes.  The  tangerine  crop  was  estimated  at 
2,971,000  boxes,  a  decrease  of  25  percent. 
Lemons  were  estimated  at  1,075,000  boxes, 
compared  with  1,729,000  boxes  in  1942-43. 
The  grapefruit  crop  did  not  show  as  much  re- 
duction, being  estimated  at  182,000  boxes, 
a  decrease  of  only  7  percent. 
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CITRUS  FRUIT:  Production  in  Argentina, 
 1940*41  tp  1943*44   


YEAR 

ORANGES 

TANGE- 
RINES' 

LEMONS 

GRAPE- 
FRUIT 

1,000 
boxes 

1,000 
boxes . 

1,000 
boxes 

1,000 
boxes 

1940*41  .... 

9,889 

4,724 

891 

121 

1941.42   

9,228 

3,858 

873 

110 

1942*43   

14,046 

3,949- 

1,729 

196 

1943.44  c  8,269 

2,971 

1,075 

182 

Official  sources. 


ACREAGE  OF  WINTER  VEGETABLES 
IN  MEXICO  DECREASED 

Condition  of  winter  vegetables  in  Mexi- 
co up  to  January  1,  1945,  was  unusually 
good.  Heavy  rains  that  occurred  in  the 
winter -vegetable  area  did  little  damage  to 
crops,  but  rather  relieved  drought  condi- 
tions and  hastened  maturity  of  vegetables. 
No  injury  has  been  reported  as  a  result  of 
insect  and  disease  infestations.  Acreage  in 
Sonora  for  the  1944*45  season  is  less  than 
the  previous  season,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  exports  will  be  more  than  Last  season 
because  of  more  favorable  growing  conditions 
and  higher  yields.  Acreage  in  Sinaloa  is 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  while  prospects 
for  yields  are  much  better. 


WINTER  VEGETABLES:  Estimated  acreage  on 
West  Coast  of  Mexico,  1942-43  to  1944-45 


STATE  : 

TOMATOES: 

PEAS 

PEPPERS: 

TOTAL 

1942-43: 

j4cres  : 

Acres 

>4cres  : 

Acres 

Sonora  . : 

7,010  : 

5,040 

234  : 

12,284 

Sinaloa  : 

35,904  : 

817 

2,670  : 

38,1391 

Total  : 

42,914  • 

5,857 

2,904  : 

51,675 

1943-44 

Sonora  . : 

14,201  : 

14,000 

657  : 

28,858 

Sinaloa 

38,584 

187 

3,369  : 

42, 140 

Nayar it 

250 

12  : 

262 

Total 

53,035 

14, 187 

4,038  : 

71,  260 

1944-45 

Sonora  . 

9,728 

2,600 

10  : 

12,338 

Sinaloa 

41,576 

460 

2,245  : 

44, 281 

Total 

51,304 

3,060 

2,255  : 

56,619 

Of  f  icial 

sources . 

Exports  have  moved  at  a  larger  volume 
so  far  this  season.  Exports  of  tomatoes 
from  Tamaulipas  are  expected  to  exceed  last 
year's   shipments   greatly.     More  than  50 


cars  had  left  this  section  by  December  31, 
1944. 

Prices  of  tomatoes  were  very  favorable 
until  the  middle  of  December,  when  they 
became  lower  than  the  ceiling  prices.  At- 
tractive prices  had  induced  producers  to 
ship  tomatoes  of  poor  quality,  and  in  some 
cases  brokers  refused  to  handle  them  unless 
they  were  graded  at  least  85  percent  U.S. 
No.  1.  Recently  prices  for  best  tomatoes 
averaged  $3.00  per  lug  and  inferior  grades 
as  low  as  $1.75  per  lug.  Peppers  and  peas 
have  been  selling  at  top  ceiling  prices. 
Some  tomatoes  from  southern  Tamaulipas  have 
been  sold  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  where 
better  prices  were  received  than  for  those 
exported  to  the  United  States. 

More  shook  may  be  needed  on  the  West 
Coast  than  was  originally  estimated,  and, 
since  it  is  hard  to  move  Mexican  shook  on 
short  notice,  more  may  need  to  be  imported 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  reported  that 
United  States  shook  is  of  better  quality 
than  domestic.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of 
shook  in  southern  Tamaulipas;  transportation 
to  this  area  is  easier  than  to  the  West 
Coast.  Imports  of  shook  from  the  United 
States  were  exempt  from  import  duty  of  1.5 
cents  per  lug,  but  recently  the  duty  was 
made  effective  again  on  all  imports  of  to- 
mato shook,  thus  increasing  the  cost. 

The  export  tax  has  not  changed  since 
April  21,  1944^  and  at  present  the  official 
valuation  is  6.08  cents  per  pound  for  to- 
matoes; 6.45  cents  for  peppers;  and  3.65 
cents  for  peas  up  to  January  21,  1945,  at 
which  date  it  changed  to  6.83  cents. 

Effective  January  7,  1945,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  ordered  suspension 
for  one  week  of  refrigerator  cars  going  into 
Mexico,  because  of  shortage  of  such  cars  in 
California  and  Arizona.  The  shortage  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  cars  in  the  North 
and  East  could  not  be  unloaded.  On  January 
12,  however,  75  empty  cars  were  allowed  to 
go  south,  and  all  indications  point  to  a 
plentiful  supply  of  cars  in  the  future. 
Cars  are  being  loaded  heavier  than  usual 
because  of  this  shortage.  Normal  loadings 
are  considered  to  be  about  650  lugs  for  to- 
matoes, 650  for  peas,  and  450  for  peppers, 
but  loadings  lately  have  been  758,  699,  and 
460,  respectively. 
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FRESH  VEGETABLES:     Shipments  to  United 


States  from  West  Coast  of  Mexico,  1943-1945 


KIND -OF  VEGETABLE 

SEASON  TO  JANUARY  15 

1913 

1911  :  1915 

Mixed  vegetables  . . . 

Cars 
817 

38 

15 

15 

Cars   :  Cars 
1,  200  :   2, 097 
59  :  80 
69  :  115 
'6  :aj  6 

885 

1,334  :  2,308 

Official    sources.      a/  Estimated. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

OUTPUT  OF  ARGENTINE  PACKING 
PLANTS  INCREASED 

Slaughter  and  meat  production  at  Ar- 
gentine packing  plants  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1944  exceeded  that  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  preceding  year, 
according  to  information  published  by  the 
Argentine  Meat  Board.  The  slaughter  of 
cattle  and  calves  increased  about  1  per- 
cent to  2,234,000  head,  sheep  3  percent  to 
7,685,000,  and  hogs  29  percent  to  2,582,000. 
The  resulting  meat  production  in  packing 
plants  for  export  and  domestic  consumption 
in  the  same  period  aggregated  2,150  million 
pounds,  an  increase  of  15  percent  above  the 
same  period  of  1943.  Beef  production,  which 
represented  63  percent  of  the  total,  in- 
creased 12.5  percent,  mutton  and  lamb  4 
percent,  and  pork  33  percent. 


ARGENTINA!     Meat  production  in  packing 
plants,   January- September ,   1943  and  1944 


JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 

INCREASE 

KIND  OF  MEAT 

1913 

1911 

1911  OVER 
1913 

Million 
pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Percent 

Beef  and  veal   . . 

1,200.9 

1,351.2 

12.  5 

\iutton  and  lamb 

300.6 

313.8 

4.4 

364.  0 

485.0 

33.  2 

1,865.5 
2, 666.9 

2,  150.0 

15.2 

Total   for  1943  . 

Official  sources. 


The  livestock  marketed  through  Septem- 
ber shows  little  effect  of  the  drought, 
which  adversely  affected  the  grain  crops  of 
the   1944  season.     Corn  in  particular  has 


been  affected.  Marketings  of  cattle  and 
sheep  showed  little  change  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  while  a  large  increase  in 
hog  slaughter  was  expected  because  of  the 
great  expansion  of  the  industry  that  has 
occurred  since  the  war  began.  In  the  first 
9  months  of  1944  the  average  dressed  weights 
of  all  livestock  slaughtered  were  heavier 
than  a  year  earlier.  Exports  of  meat  for 
the  first  11,  months  of  1944  show  an  increase 
of  21  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

DROUGHT  AFFECTS 
AUSTRALIAN  WOOL  PROSPECTS 

A  continuation  of  the  serious  drought 
conditions  now  prevailing  in  Australia  may 
necessitate  a  downward  revision  of  the  ear- 
lier estimates  of  current  wool  production. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  season  last  Septem- 
ber, production  was  expected  to  be  1,037 
million  pounds,  grease  equivalent,  or  10 
percent  below  1943-44.  A  prolongation  of 
the  drought  through  the  next  few  months 
would  result  in  heavy  sheep  losses  and  a 
fall-shorn  clip  (April-May)  much  below  that 
of  last  season. 

Extremely  dry  weather  has  been  ex- 
perienced for  several  months  in  much  of 
Australia  and  is  reported  to  be  growing 
.progressively  worse.  Reports  for  late  De- 
cember indicate  that  parts  of  every  State  in 
Austral  ia  are  now  affected  by  the  drought, 
with  conditions  most  serious  in  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  These 
States  produced  73  percent  of  all  the  wool 
shorn  in  Australia  during  the  five  seasons 
1938-39  to  1942-43. 

Fodder  reserves  are  very  short  in  the 
drought-stricken  areas  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  situat  ion  also  has  become  steadily  worse 
in  Victoria,  and,  except  in  the  irrigation 
areas,  feed  is  very  scarce  in  the  north  and 
northwest  and  is  drying  off  rapidly  in  other 
parts.  The  northwestern  and  northeastern 
pastoral  areas  of  South  Australia  are  simi- 
larly affected.  Although  the  State- of  West- 
ern Australia  is  also  suffering  from  lack  of 
rain,  the  fodder  situation  there  is  better 
than  in  the  eastern  States.  Since  mid- 
December  rain  has  fallen  over  much  of  Queens- 
land, affording  some  relief  to  the  dry  areas 
in  that  State. 
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Fairly  heavy  losses  of  sheep  have  been 
reported  from  southwest  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia.  Because  of  these  losses 
and  lighter  average  fleece  weights,  it  is 
expected  that  wool  production  in  New  South 
Wales  this  year  will  show  a  large  decrease 
from  last  season's  record  clip  of  537  mil- 
lion pounds. 

The  carry-over  of  wool  in  Australia  on 
June -30,  1944,  was  reported  at  1,340  million 
pounds,  grease  equivalent,  or  about  one 
and  one- third  times  the  current  wool  clip. 
Exports  during  the  past  two  seasons  have 
been  much  smaller  than  in  the  earlier  war 
years,  when  a  stock  pile  of  Australian  wool 
was  being  accumulated  in  this  country  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments.  The  agreement  between  these 
two  Governments  for  stock-piling  wool  was 
terminated  on  June  30,  1942,  and  exports 
from  Australia  to  the  United  States  have 
since  declined.     Total   exports  in  1943-44 


(July- June)  were  reported  to  be  499  million 
pounds  (including  grease,  scoured,  tops,  and 
noils)  compared  with  587  million  pounds  in 
1942-43  and  835  million  in  1941-4,2.  Ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  in  1943-44  to- 
taled only  270  million  pounds,  compared  with 
more  than  360  million  in  1942-43  and  almost 
600  million  in  1941-42,  while  those  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  same  years  were 
194  million,  191  million,  and  230  million 
pounds,  respectively.  Shipments  to  the 
United  States  included  those  for  the  stock 
pile  owned  by  the  United  States  and  British 
Governments.  Exports  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom were  insignificant.  Shipments  from 
Australia  during  the  first  5  months  of  the 
current  season  through  November  i 30  were  7 
percent  less  than  in  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier.  Exports  to  the  United  States  were 
down  40  percent  but  those  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  50  percent  large*- 
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